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LESSONS IN WOOD-ENGRA VJNG* 



CONCLUSION. 

The accompanying illustrations are wood-engravings 
of very different classes, each a good example of its kind. 
One of them is a perfect specimen 
of the proper and legitimate use of 
wood-engraving; it could not be 
produced by any other method. 
All its qualities are those belong- 
ing to wood-engraving, and the 
effect is that to which the material 
lends itself most readily. Nowhere 
in the whole engraving is there any 
labor expended for the purpose of 
making a black line. The engrav- 
er accepts the black which he finds 
ready to his hand, and makes every 
white line do its duty. It is a pict- 
ure produced in white lines on a 
black ground. 

Compare this with the other ex- 
ample, a portrait of Hans Sachs 
enclosed in a symbolical border. 
This, also, is as good work as is 
done of this kind — " fac-simile" it 
is called by engravers. Here the 
artist made his design, an admir- 
able one, in black lines upon a 
white ground, and the engraver (as 
of course it was his business to do, 
the design having been made in 
that manner) reproduced them ex- 
actly, laboriously cutting away the 
wood about every line, so that at 
last there is no appearance of the 
black having already existed in a 
solid form, but it looks instead as 
if all the degrees of shade, down to 
the very darkest in the design, were 
necessarily built up of black lines, 
in the same way that they are in a 
pen drawing ; and the final result, although produced 
with great care and skill, is only that which could be 
achieved much more perfectly, and with only a small 
proportion of the labor, by other processes. All the ad- 
vantages and 
peculiar quali- 
ties of wood- 
engraving arc 
neglected in 
order to pro- 
duce an im- 
perfect imita- 
tion of etch- 
ing. If an art- 
ist can make a 
design in no 
other manner 
than this, of 
course it must 
be engraved in 
this way ; but 
it is not in the 
least calculat- 
ed to exhibit 
the peculiar 
beauties of the 
art of wood- 
engraving. 

Study and 
compare these 
two examples, 
both of excel- 
lent workman- 
ship, and you 
will hardly fail 
to perceive 
that as long 
as fitness in 
the adaptation 
of means to 
ends has any 
value in art, so 
long what may 

l)i>^called the white-line process will be the highest form 
oJ wood-engraving. 

* See The Art Amateur for November and December, 1884, and 
January, 1885. 



Frequent reference is made by those Vvlio l^.j \.Sl 
practically familiar with wood-engraving, to the very 
artistic illustratious produced by the early engravers as 
examples of what should be done now ; but it must be 
borne in mind that the chief beauty of those cuts con- 




EXAMPLE OF THE BLACK LINE IN WOOD-ENGRAVING. 



sists in the excellence of the artist's design, and not in 
its execution on wood. Certainly there was a distinction 
among engravers, and some were much better workmen 
than others ; but, in fact, what was then called wood-en- 




EXAMPLE OF THE WHITE LINE IN WOOD-ENGRAVING. 



graving had very little except the name in common with 
the art as practised at the present day. It was done 
with tools of a different kind from those now used, and 
in an entirely different manner. 



The blocks engraved upon vvere, properly speaking, 
boards, the work being done on the side of the grain 
with a sort of long-handled knife, which was held up- 
right more in the position of a pen or pencil than other- 
wise, and the incisions were made by cutting — drawing 
the tool toward the engraver instead 
of pushing it forward. Having 
made two or more of these inci- 
sions, the chip between them was 
lifted out. A very good idea of the 
practice of wood-engraving in its 
earlier period may be obtained by 
observing the manner in which a 
boy, as soon as he becomes the 
possessor of a pocket-knife, pro- 
ceeds to decorate his slate-frame 
or his desk. 

Jost Amman, who was born in 
1539, and was chiefly occupied 
during a great part of his life in 
making designs to be engraved on 
wood for the publishers of Nurem- 
berg and P'rankfort, illustrated with 
numerous drawings a book pub- 
lished rather more than three cen- 
turies ago, entitled " Hans Sachs's 
Correct Description of all Arts, 
Ranks and Trades." There is one 
cut representing the " Formschneid- 
er," or wood-engraver, and in this 
he shows very distinctly the man- 
ner in which the tool is held and 
used. The following lines descrip- 
tive of the cut are translated from 
Hans Sachs : 

I am a wood-engraver good, 
And all designs on blocks of wood 
I with my graver cut so neat, 
That when they're printed on a sheet 
Of paper white, you plainly view 
The very forms the artist drew : 
His drawing, whether coarse or fine. 
Is truly copied line for line. 

John Bates, in his " Mysteries of Nature and Art," pub- 
lished at London in the century following, gives this ac- 
count of wood-engraving as practised at that time : 
" The Manner of Engraving in Wood. — The fig- 
ures that are 
to be carved 
or graven in 
wood must 
first be drawn, 
traced or past- 
ed upon the 
wood, and 
aftenvard all 
the other 
standing of 
the wood ex- 
cept the figure 
must be cut 
away with the 
little narrow 
pointed knives 
made for the 
purpose. The 
working is far 
more difficult 
and tedious 
than the work- 
ing in brass ; 
first, because 
you must cut 
twice or thrice 
to take out one 
stroke, and 
when you have 
cut it so that 
it may be 
picked out, yet 
if you have 
not a great 
care in pick- 
ing it out you 
may break out 
a part of your 
work, which may deface it. Secondly, because that, in 
cross hatches, you must stand picking, so that it would 
weary one to see one's work go so slowly on ; yet a good 
resolution may in time overcome these difficulties. 
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" Of Pasting your Figures upon Wood. — Note 
that you must not whiten over the wood when you in- 
tend to paste the figures, for that will make that your 
figure shall pull off ; only see the wood be well planed, 
then wipe over the drawn or printed side .of your figure 
with gum tragant dissolved in fair water, and clap it, 
even and smooth, upon your wood, and let it dry thor- 
oughly ; then wet it a little all over, and fret off the pa- 
per gently, until you can see perfectly every stroke of 
your figure ; then let it dry again, and when it is thor- 
oughly dried, fall to cutting or carving ; beware you fret 
not the figure away in any part when you are fretting it." 

From all this description of the manner of working it 
will readily be seen that the " white line " had no signi- 
ficance at that time as being the natural and most fit 
method of working on wood, since a single white line 
instead of being, as now, produced by a single stroke of 
the tool, which finishes the line and clears away the 
wood at the same time, required by the process then in 
use at least two cuts with the knife to loosen the wood, 
it being necessary to pick out the chip afterward. It is 
quite evident therefore that, on the whole, the black line 
was as readily produced as the white one, and it was 
easier to follow closely a drawing made in lines by the 
pen or pencil of the artist than to attempt cutting freely 
a design made in washes. This being the case, there is 
no parallel between the modern practice and the ancient. 
Wood-engraving as an art in itself — that is, a means of 
producing effects in printing which can be obtained by 
no other means — is a comparatively modern invention. 

The practice of following the pen lines of the artist 
having been established, in the first place, through the 
fact of its being the readi- 
est known method of 
reproduction with the 
means then at command, 
continued even after an- 
other manner of working 
became possible, and it 
was only when Bewick 
appeared that the proper 
adaptation of means to 
the end in wood-engrav- 
ing was established. The 
deepest shade possible to 
be obtained was recog- 
nized as already existing in 
the untouched surface of 
the block, and he devoted 
his labor to procuring by 
the simplest effective 
means the different de- 
grees of light which were 
required in the picture. 

Even after this princi- 
ple had been made mani- 
fest, so prone are those 
who have more mechan- 
ical dexterity than artistic 
feeling to think that the 
mere elaboration of lines 
in a subject, without re- 
gard to increase of pic- 
torial effect, makes it more 
valuable (as a work of 
art) — engraving fell back 
into black-line cutting, 
but without the merit of 
the old work, which de- 
voted itself to giving a 
' spirited and forcible ren- 
dering of the artist's draw- 
ing, paying little attention 
to mere nicety of the lines, 
whereas in the modern 
work the principal care 
was to imitate the regu- 
larity and smoothness of 
lines in a steel-engraving. 
In fact, it was considered a 
high compliment to the 
wood cut that it should be 
mistaken for a steel plate. 
This false and inartistic 
style gave way in time to 
simpler and better work, 
and is now rarely seen. 

It must not be understood from what has been said 
that there is any hard and fast rule in the matter, and 



that black lines are never to be used for their own sake. 
The same principle is in force and the same rule applies 
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One thing was omitted in speaking of the tools and 
appliances for working. If you wish to engrave at 
night, you can do so with any ordinary light by using a 
glass globe filled with water, which, set in front of the 
light, forms a lens that will contract all the light coming 
through it into a small spot upon the block ; and by ad- 
justing the height so that the light is thrown somewhat 
across the block, the lines are shown with even more 
distinctness than by daylight. A globe is made for this 
purpose with a tall foot, and a neck which may be 
corked up to keep the water clean. A very pleasant 
light is obtained by dissolving in the water a little sul- 
phate of copper, which will give it a greenish blue tinge. 

To sum up : Be patient — keep your tools sharp — 
make your white lines clear and definite, with a distinct 
purpose in them — and be careful at first not to cut away 
too much block ; for the surface of your block is like 
your life — ^what remains before you, you can do what 
you will with ; what is expended cannot be recovered. 

C. M. J. 

HOW TO MODEL IN CLAY. 



' LOUIS LE GRAND. 



CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT 
IN WAX. 



here which applies to all art — to make use of all the na- 
tural advantages belonging to your material, and not to 



VII. STUDY, AND WHAT TO STUDY. 

Industry, courage and a close attention to your work 
are what I must impress on you in all earnestness. Do 
not lose heart over a failure, but make note of why you 
failed, and you will have learned an important lesson. 
Do not get tired because your progress is slow, for all 
true progress begins slowly. You will find your work 
rapid enough when you have learned it. Shun no 

trouble to secure accu- 
racy. Train your eye, but 
supplement it with" your 
hand. Measure as well 
as observe, and because 
you have got a thing 
" about right," do not rest 
satisfied. See that you 
have it as nearly right as 
you can get it, before you 
set it aside. 

Lose no opportunity to 
inspect good works of 
sculpture. The mind 
learns from observation, 
even when the hand is 
not busy. Never inspect 
any work superficially. 
If it is worth looking at 
at all it is worth critical 
examination. By seeing 
what others produce, the 
ambition is awakened in 
you to produce yourself. 
By seeing what it is pos- 
sible to produce, you will 
be strengthened and en- 
couraged to encounter 
difficulties which might 
otherwise seem insur- 
mountable to you. Re- 
member that it is not only 
by manual labor that man 
improves, himself. No 
lesson is wasted, whether 
it is conveyed to the mind 
or the hand, and an intel- 
ligent brain can far better 
direct the hand of study 
and experiment than an 
ignorant one. 

I^ would also recom- 
mend to you, not as an 
essential to your work, 
but as an incentive and 
inspiring power, a study 
of the history of sculpture. 
The value of a knowledge 
of any art you may prac- 
tice is not to be measured 
by the mere results your 
hand turns out. It is by 
a thorough comprehen- 
sion of your art that you 
become a thorough artist, 

throw them away in striving to imitate some other proc- and no comprehension of it can be complete which does 
ess. The best art frankly acknowledges its limits. not include a knowledge of its development. The lives 




'MONK WRITING." TERRA COTTA BAS-RELIEF ATTRIBUTED TO LUC A DELL A ROBBIA. 



